CHAPTER XXIII

America

ONE morning in May, 1920, a lady was ushered into the
tiny waiting-room of the Institute of Radium. She was
called Mrs. William Brown Meloney, and she edited a
great magazine in New York. It was impossible to see her as a
business woman: she was small, very frail, almost an invalid;
a childhood accident had made her slightly lame.  She had
grey hair and immense, poetic black eyes set in a lovely pale
face. Trembling, she asked the servant who opened the door
if Mme Curie had not forgotten the appointment with her.
She had been waiting for this appointment for years. Mrs*
Meloney was one of those beings, more and more numerous,
whose imaginations were exalted by the life and work of Marie
Curie. The scientist represented the highest vision of woman-
hood to her. And, as this American idealist was at the same
time a great reporter, she made determined efforts to draw near
to her idol.
After several unanswered requests for an interview, Mrs.
Meloney had sent Marie, through a scientist they both knew
a final letter of appeal containing the following words:
"My father, who was a medical man, used to say that it was
impossible to exaggerate the unimportance of people. But you
have been important to me for twenty years, and I want to
see you for a few minutes."
The next morning Marie received her at the laboratory.
Mrs. Meloney afterwards wrote:*
* In her preface to the American edition of Mme Curie's brief biography,
Piern Curie.
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